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rism ; if it be unfounded, the coincidence between the two 
works is equally remarkable. No slight testimony to the 
excellency of Scheller's work is to be found in the fact that, 
after the appearance of the second edition, the great, scholar 
Ruhnken in Holland caused a translation of it into Dutch to 
be made. 

This dictionary of Scheller's appeared in seven volumes, 
five containing the Latin-German part, and two the German- 
Latin. For the benefit of younger students, he published a 
smaller dictionary, an abstract of the larger one, which was 
repeatedly reprinted, and had a very large circulation. Seve- 
ral of the later editions of this smaller lexicon were prepared 
by G. H. Lunemann, rector of the gymnasium at Goettingen, 
where he died in 1830, a pupil of G. F. Grotefend. Its im- 
provements from edition to edition were so steady that in the 
seventh, 1831, the last prepared by Liinemann, it had be- 
come one of the most perfect works of the kind. It deserves 
the more notice among us as it is, for the most part, the ori- 
ginal of Leverett's translation. 

Neither the character of this Journal nor the space allotted 
to this subject allow us to enter upon a detailed examination 
of Dr. Andrews's translation, even if the shortness of the 
time which has elapsed since its publication had permitted 
us to make as thorough and careful an examination as such a 
work deserves. The merit of introducing to our scholars so 
useful a work, and the general excellency of the execution, 
are so great, that a few defects arising from misapprehension 
or oversight call scarcely for any notice. They are, as far 
as our observation extends, such as canbe easily remedied in 
succeeding editions, which will undoubtedly be soon called for. 



Art. IV. — Pvhlic Economy for the United States, By 
Calvin Colton. New York: A. S. Barnes. 1848. 
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Ma. CoLTON should remember, that if a book be intended 
to advocate a particular measure or course of policy, the 
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effect produced by it is usually in inverse proportion to its 
size. His ponderous volume, of more than five hundred 
closely printed octavo pages, is not likely to make many 
converts to his reasoning in favor of a protective tariff. Even 
those v/ho are most interested in domestic manufactures will 
be reluctant to read so large a work ; and it would be unrea- 
sonable to expect that the friends of free trade should study 
an elaborate confutation of their own doctrines. Yet there is 
good material in the book ; the writer has shown commenda- 
ble industry in collecting facts, and some skill in their dispo- 
sition and use. But he has buried them under an avalanche 
of words, which needs to be shovelled away before the care- 
ful reader can derive any instruction from them. The author 
is not so happy in founding his doctrines upon abstract prin- 
ciples, as in fortifying and illustrating them with statistical 
details. His figures prove that the conclusions are sound ; 
but they are often deduced by a summary process in logic 
from very doubtful premises. The reasoning in behalf of 
free trade, as a general maxim in economical science, is plau- 
sible, to say the least ; it is a less hazardous attempt to show 
that the rule has its limitations, or is not applicable in all 
cases, than to take the bull by the horns in a bold assertion 
that the principle is a false one, and the reasoning in its favor 
is sophistical. The authority of Adam Smith and Ricardo 
cannot be easily put aside or lightly appreciated. 

Having endeavored, in a former article, to show that the 
general doctrine of free trade is perfectly reconcilable with 
the policy of granting a reasonable amount of protection to 
the manufacturing interest here in America, which cannot 
flourish or even subsist without it, we now resume the subject 
in order to consider more particularly the effects of this policy 
upon our commercial intercourse with other nations. This 
brings us at once to an explanation of the theory of interna- 
tional values and exchanges, — a recent and valuable addi- 
tion to the science of political economy, and one which has 
lately compelled the old fashioned advocates of free trade to 
make numerous and very significant concessions to their 
opponents. It has struck away the great prop of the univer- 
sality of their system, and has compelled them to acknow^- 
ledge that the importation of foreign manufactures may be 
excessive, even for a long period of years; and that the 
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inevitable consequence of such excess is to depress the prices 
of our exports in all foreign markets, and thus to neutralize 
all our natural advantages for producing these articles of ex- 
port, by compelling us to exchange them for foreign goods 
upon the most disadvantageous terms. 

Hitherto, the evil of excessive importation has been held 
to be, that it caused a drain of specie from the country, or 
what was technically called ' an unfavorable balance of trade.' 
To this unwise argument the reasonable answer was, that a 
drain of specie to any injurious extent is impossible ; for an 
unnatural efflux of money must raise the value of what is left, 
and thereby lower the money price of all goods which are 
exchanged for it. The fall of prices thus occasioned would 
inevitably tempt foreigners hither to make their purchases, 
and the goods thus bought must be paid for by remittances of 
coin or bullion, so that the current of specie would be turned 
the other way. Money is a self-distributing commodity, 
which always apportions itself among commercial nations in 
exact proportion to the wants of each. 

In theory, this reasoning is perfectly sound ; and though 
many attempts have been made to refute it, we know of none 
which have had even the appearance of success. Practi- 
cally, however, as all intelligent merchants will admit, very 
large importations are found to be attended with very great 
evils. Experience has proved that they tend to depress the 
prices of domestic products, to paralyze domestic industry, 
and even to bring on commercial crises, which are equally 
disastrous to our agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing 
interests. To account for these facts, hitherto inexplicable 
on theory, we must go back to first principles, and after gain- 
ing clear ideas of the nature of commercial exchanges in 
general, must see in what manner the aggregate of our ex- 
changes with other nations is effected. The applicability of 
our analysis of this subject to the particular question between 
protection and free trade will appear in the sequel. 

To effect the domestic exchanges in every civilized coun- 
try a great amount of money is needed ; but as the money 
which is thus used is merely a convenient ticket of transfer, — 
as it discharges its whole office by being simply transferred 
from hand to hand, without any of its physical properties 
being needed or called into exercise, — many practices and 
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expedients have been invented, by which the necessity of 
using so costly a material as gold and silver coin for money 
is obviated. Some of these may properly be viewed, not as 
substitutes for the precious metals, but as means which have 
been contrived for really completing the transactions of com- 
merce without the intervention of any money. Such are 
what are termed accounts current between merchants who 
have frequent dealings with each other. 

If, for instance, A has occasion, in the course of a year, 
to make a hundred different purchases of B, and B to buy as 
frequently and about as largely from A, were each transac- 
tion to be completed and settled by itself at the time, two 
hundred transfers of different sums of money from one to the 
other must be made in a twelvemonth. But if each party 
chose to allow the other credit till a fixed time for settlement, 
then the whole amount of purchases on one side might be 
deducted from the whole amount on the other, and only the 
balance be paid in money. If nine tenths of an account are 
thus settled by offsets, and only one tenth by cash, it is evi- 
dent that nine tenths of the trade have been a direct barter 
of one kind of merchandise for another, just as if money, or 
a universal medium of exchange, had never been invented. 
It is by practices analogous to this, rather than by increased 
rapidity of circulation, as we believe, that a nation's want of 
currency does not increase in as rapid a ratio as its popula- 
tion and its opulence. Even when the sales are all made by 
one of the parties,* a person who has credit with him may 
adjust by a single payment in cash several hundred different 
purchases made at various times since the former settlement. 
It is important to remember such familiar facts as these, when 
an attempt is made to attribute all the evil of over-trading to 
an undue expansion of paper currency, and to a consequent 
scarcity of specie. We see that over-trading may take place 
to any extent, without the intervention of any currency what- 
ever, whether paper or metallic. 

Another mode of avoiding the frequent transfer of specie 
is, the transfer or sale of debts. If a merchant has a sum of 
money due to him by one person. A, while he owes an equi- 
valent sum to another, B, he can cancel both obligations at 
once without having the money pass through his own hands 
at all, by simply giving B an order upon A for the amount 
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required. Here, one operation — one transfer of currency — 
evidently takes the place of two ; instead of A paying the 
given sum to the merchant, and the merchant immediately 
paying it over to B, A pays it directly to B, and the account 
is settled all round. If the merchant does business in New 
York, while A and B are both resident in London, such an 
order is called a bill of exchange, and the saving of trouble 
and expense that is effected by it is very obvious ; without 
such an order, A must pay his debt by shipping the required 
amount of specie from London to New York ; and then the 
merchant, in order to pay Ms debt to B, must immediately 
ship the specie back again to London. There would then be 
a loss of time enough for making two voyages across the 
ocean, a loss of interest on the money during this time, and 
the cost of freight and insurance on the amount during two 
voyages. All this expense and inconvenience are saved by 
the simple expedient of a bill of exchange, or an order for 
. the transfer of a debt. 

It may happen that the merchant, though he has a debt 
due to him in London, does not himself owe any money in 
that city ; still, he will not be obliged to have the specie sent 
to him by sea, if he can find another merchant in New York 
who does owe a debt in London to precisely the same amount. 
The first merchant, C, will then sell his debt to the second 
merchant, D, or in other words, sell him a bill of exchange, 
which, when paid in London by A to B, at once cancels A's 
debt to C, and D's debt to B. Two payments of money, 
the one from A to B, who are both in London, and the other 
from D to C, who are both in New York, evidently cancel 
four obligations, two of which, one from A to C, and another 
from D to B, are eliminated, or set off against each other, 
their direct adjustment being inconvenient, because the re- 
spective parties to them reside in different cities. 

We can now understand what is meant by the course and 
par of exchange. All the merchants in New York who have 
debts due to them in London, draw bills of exchange for the 
amount of these debts, and go into market to sell these bills 
to other New York merchants who have debts to pay in Lon- 
don. If the former set have a larger amount to sell than the 
latter have occasion to buy, — or, in other words, if a greater 
amount of debt is due from London to New York, than from 
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New York to London, — the competition of the selling mer- 
chants with each other will lower the price of these bills a 
little, or subject them to a small discount. A bill of exchange 
for one hundred dollars may not bring in the market more 
than ninety-eight and a half dollars ; the exchange is then said 
to be one and a half per cent, against London, or one and a 
half per cent, below par. It cannot fall much lower than 
this, for the merchant, rather than take ninety-eight dollars 
for his bill, will cause the one hundred dollars to be sent 
over to him by his London debtor in specie ; the freight, 
insurance, and other charges cannot amount to more than 
two dollars. Whenever, then, the exchange falls about one 
and a half per cent, below par, we may expect that ship- 
ments of specie from England to America will begin. On 
the other hand, if a greater amount of debt is due from New 
York to London than from London to New York, then there 
will be more buyers than sellers of such bills in New York 
market ; and the competition of these buyers with each other 
may cause a bill for one hundred dollars to sell for one hun- 
dred and one dollars and fifty cents. The difference cannot 
be much greater than this, or it would cause specie to be 
shipped from, America to England. The exchange is then 
said to be against New York, or one and a half per cent, 
above par. 

In order to simplify this explanation, we have supposed the 
metallic currency of the two countries to consist of the same 
denomination of coin, — namely, of dollars. But this is not 
the case ; the New York merchant who has a debt due to him in 
London, draws a bill of exchange, not for so many dollars, but 
for so many pounds sterling, or sovereigns. Now, the American 
dollar, or the tenth part of an eagle, contains 23.2 grains of pure 
gold, and the English sovereign 113 grains and a fraction. 
These two numbers are to each other, very nearly, as one 
to 4.87. The exchange, then, is really at par when a bill on 
London for one hundred pounds sterling sells in New York for 
four hundred and eighty-seven dollars. This, we say, is the 
real par ; the nominal par, established many years ago, when 
bills of exchange were paid in silver in New York, and in 
gold in London, and when the market value of gold compared 
with silver was less than it is at present, made the pound ster- 
ling worth only $4.44. The present value of the pound 
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sterling, $4.87, is about nine and a half per cent, more than 
this ; and therefore the exchange is really at par, when, 
according to the prices current, it is nine and a half per cent, 
above par. The expense of shipping specie either way being 
about one and a half per cent., when the exchange nominally 
rises to about eleven per cent., specie will be shipped from 
New York to London ; when it nominally falls below eight 
per cent., specie will be shipped from London to New York, 
If the rates practically vary one or two per cent, from these 
limits, it is because the market value of gold, when compared 
with silver, also fluctuates to this extent. 

From the explanation now given, it appears very clearly, 
that bills of exchange represent the items in the account cur- 
rent between England and America ; and the specie shipped 
either way is the cash balance that is struck on the adjust- 
ment of the account. Bills of exchange are not drawn 
against air ; they represent real transactions. The New York 
merchant cannot draw bills on London unless he has debts 
du£ to him there, which debts have been contracted for cot- 
ton, flour, tobacco, and other American products, which he 
had sent thither to be sold. On the other hand, a New York 
merchant cannot have debts to pay in London, except in return 
for manufactured goods, whether of cotton, silk, woollen, or 
iron, which he has received from England, and consumed or 
sold in America. And in the long run, it is evident that out 
exported goods must exactly pay for our imported goods, or 
the two sides of the account must balance each other. If 
they did not balance, if our exports were not equivalent in 
value to our imports, the deficiency would have to be made 
up by sending specie abroad ; and a continued drain of specie, 
according to what has already been demonstrated, would raise 
the value of the money left behind, and in consequence of 
raising the value of money, would lower the prices of goods 
in America ; and the influx of specie into England would 
lower the value of money there, and raise the prices of goods. 
Ere long, then, the tide would turn ; more goods would be 
sent from America, where they are lower in price, to England, 
where they are higher in price ; and in payment for these goods, 
the current of specie would set in the opposite direction, till 
the value of money in the two countries was equalized again. 

The exports of any country must exactly balance its im- 
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ports, — for the same reason that when two individual pro- 
ducers of different articles trade exclusively with each other, 
they must really barter merchandise for merchandise, exchang- 
ing equivalent values of different kinds, — money serving no 
purpose between them but that of facilitating the exchanges 
of goods, — and this being, in fact, the only office that money, 
as such, ever performs. It is oil that diminishes the friction 
of exchanges. If, for instance, a hatter trades exclusively 
with a shoemaker, the former can buy no more shoes than, he 
can sell hats with whicli to pay for them. He may, indeed, 
run in debt for a large stock of shoes at once ; but that debt 
he will be obliged ultimately to pay by restricting his pur- 
chases of shoes, and enlarging his sales of hats. So, this 
country, trading with ail the rest of the world, can buy no . 
more foreign products than it has domestic products with 
which to pay for them. Money and bills of exchange cannot 
help us to pay our debts ; they only facilitate and represent 
the operations out of which those debts have grown. Thus, 
in the fatal year, 1836, the imports into the United States 
were about one hundred and ninety millions of dollars, and 
the exports were less than one hundred and twenty-nine mil- 
lions ; — apparently a balance of sixty-one millions against 
us, — a sum much too large to be accounted for by the ordi- 
nary profits of trade and charges of transportation. We ran 
deeply in debt that year, and had to suffer for it afterwards. 
In 1838, the balance was five millions, and in 1839, it was 
forty-one millions, the other way. The sum of these two, 
or forty-six millions, probably paid off, or nearly paid off, 
the balance contracted against us, in 1836, of sixty-one mil- 
lions. For it is important to state, that although we must 
really pay for our imports with our exports, the latter must 
always exceed the former in nominal amount, if we take the 
home valuation of both. This may easily be perceived by 
attending to a single voyage of one ship. Suppose a mer- 
chant sends a cargo of oil to Russia, and brings back a ship- 
load of duck, iron, hemp, and other Russian products. If 
his venture be a successful one, it is evident that the aggre- 
gate value of the return cargo must so far exceed that of the 
outward cargo as to pay the charges of transportation both 
ways, and afford a reasonable profit on both parts of the 
transaction. Estimate the values in the Russian port, and it 
VOL, LXXIII. NO. 152. 9 
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will appear that our general proposition holds true ; the oil 
exactly paid for the duck, iron, and hemp, — the exports just 
balanced the imports. Estimated in the American port, the 
duck, iron, and hemp, exceed in value the oil enough to pay 
the charges of the voyage and leave a profit. 

This illustration brings us to an important qualification of 
the principle as first stated, and to an explanation of another 
purpose, or office, of bills of exchange. To simplify the 
matter, we supposed at first that the United States traded 
with England alone, that bills of exchange facilitated our 
transactions with her ; and we were thus led to the general 
proposition, that foreign trade is really a barter of merchan- 
dise for merchandise, equal values being exchanged, and money 
playing only a very subordinate part in the affair. Foreign 
trade is only a long and heavy account current of one nation 
with all the rest of the world, charges on one side being set 
off by charges on the other, and the account being finally ad- 
justed by the transfer of a comparatively trifling sum in cash to 
represent the balance. But our trade is not confined to Eng- 
land ; it extends to every nation of the earth, and to every 
isle of the sea. The account is not balanced with each 
nation separately ; far from it. In the case of China, our 
purchases very much exceed our sales ; in the case of the 
British kingdom, our sales very much exceed our purchases. 
We set off one case against the other ; we pay our debt to 
China by transferring to her a portion of the debt owed to us 
by Great Britain, — bills of exchange enabling us to transfer 
debts, not only from one individual to another, but from one 
country to another. We annually buy tea and other Chinese 
products to the amount of seven millions ; we export directly 
to China less than two millions. The balance, which is 
evidently too great to be accounted for solely by charges of 
transportation and profits of trade, we pay by sending to China 
bills of exchange on London. On the other hand, our annual 
exports to the British West Indies are from four to five mil- 
lions, while our imports from these islands seldom exceed one 
million. We may receive pay for the balance by bills of 
exchange on London ; that is, the West India planters pay 
us for the articles of provision that we send to them, by 
transferring to us a part of the debt due to them for the sugar, 
molasses, spirits, &c., which they have sent to England. 
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These very bills of exchange, emanating from the British 
West Indies, we might use in paying our debt to China for 
tea. One article of merchandise is really paid for with an- 
other, though the one is obtained from Canton, and the other 
is sent to Jamaica. Very little money is used in the whole 
circle of transactions ; a single shipment of half a million of 
dollars may suffice to balance an immensely long account, 
opened with England, the continent of Europe, China, and 
both Indies, amounting in the aggregate to sixty or seventy 
millions. 

Bills of exchange, then, or the transfer of debts, may take 
the place of money to an almost incalculable extent. The 
instances thus far adduced relate only to foreign bills of ex- 
change, or the adjustment of our trade with other countries. 
But domestic bills of exchange are also drawn to vast amounts, 
to represent and balance the items in our account current 
with the other States and cities of this Union ; they are not, 
indeed, always called by this name ; they generally appear 
under the form and appellation of drafts and checks. But 
they all amount to the same thing ; they are really bills of 
exchange, because they are written orders for the transfer or 
sale of debts. They are distinguished from paper currency, 
properly so called, or bank bills, by this single circumstance ; 
that a proper bill of exchange, draft, or check must usually 
be indorsed by each party through whose hands it passes ; 
and every person who indorses it incurs a modified responsi- 
bility for its payment ; — while bank bills, as we all know, 
pass from hand to hand without any indorsement. And this 
leads us at once to an explanation of the true nature of a 
bank bill ; like a bill of exchange, it is simply evidence of a 
debt, which debt is transferred from hand to hand, or ex- 
changed for merchandise. The bank which pays out one of 
its own bills simply acknowledges that it is indebted for a 
specified amount to the person who receives it, or to any other 
person to whom he may transfer it ; and it promises to pay 
this debt on demand in specie. 

We are now prepared to consider how it is, in this inter- 
change of commodities between two countries, that the prices 
of the articles exchanged are adjusted. For this purpose, we 
must first see how the price of an article is affected by the 
demand and supply. 
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The general principle is, that the price so adjusts itself 
that the demand shall be just equal to the supply. If the 
supply be too great, — if the market be overloaded with the 
article, — the price must fall ; and this fall of price will bring 
the commodity within the means of a larger class of consum- 
ers ;— that is, the demand for it will be increased enough to 
take off the quantity which is a drug in the market at the 
higher price. For instance, when flour is ten dollars a bar- 
rel, it is beyond the means of a large class in the community, 
who will then be obliged to live on corn meal and potatoes ; 
we will suppose that only 600,000 barrels of flour can be 
disposed of at this price, for this quantity will satisfy the 
wants of all who are able to pay ten dollars a barrel. But 
if the price should fall to five dollars, then the poorer class 
can purchase flour, and a million of barrels may consequently 
be disposed of. On the other hand, if the supply should not 
be equal to the demand, — if only 500,000 barrels should 
be brought to market, — the competition of buyers with 
each other will cause the price to rise from ten to twelve dol- 
lars ; and this enhancement of price will lessen the number of 
those who are able to purchase, so that now only half a mil- 
lion of barrels are required. Thus the fluctuations of price 
constantly operate to make the demand just equal to the 
supply. 

The price of a thing is its market value, or temporary ex- 
changeable power reckoned in money; its permanent, or 
natural, exchangeable value will depend on the cost of produc- 
tion, or the amount of labor that is needed to produce it. 
Temporary and unforeseen circumstances may cause a com- 
modity for a short time to be sold at a price much below its 
cost ; but this cannot continue a long time ; the discourage- 
ment will cause a smaller quantity of it to be produced, and 
then the price, or market value, will rise again to the true 
value. The market value is perpetually oscillating about the 
point of the true value, or the cost of production, — seldom 
exactly coinciding with it, but still more seldom departing 
from it to any great extent. We repeat the principle, 
then, — that the price, or market value, is adjusted with 
reference to the supply and demand, and so adjusted as to 
make the demand just equal to the supply, — while the 
true, or exchangeable value is always regulated in the long 
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run by the cost of production, or the amount of labor needed 
for the creation of the article. 

It should be observed, however, that the price does not 
vary in the same ratio with the excess or deficiency of the 
supply. If the commodity be a mere article of luxury, a 
deficiency of one third in the amount offered for sale will not 
make the price one third larger ; people will do without it 
altogether, rather than purchase it at a cost so materially 
enhanced. But if the article is a necessary of life, which, 
rather than resign, people will pay for at any price, a defi- 
ciency of one third may raise the price to double, triple, or 
quadruple. "The price of corn in England," says Mr. 
Tooke, "has risen from one hundred to two hundred per 
cent., when the utmost computed deficiency of the crops has 
not been more than between one sixth and one third below 
an average, and when that deficiency has been relieved by 
foreign supplies." To what point, then, will the enhance- 
ment of price, in either case, — whether of luxuries or neces- 
saries, — be carried? "To that point," says Mr. Mill, 
" whatever it be, which equalizes the demand and supply ; — 
to the price which cuts off the extra third from the demand, 
or brings forward additional sellers sufficient to supply it." 

With these principles in mind, let us turn to the considera- 
tion of foreign trade and international values. We have 
already proved, that we really purchase commodities with 
commodities, — that we pay for our whole imports with our 
whole exports, — that if, in our traffic with any one coun- 
try, (China, for instance,) our imports much exceed our 
exports, then we pay the balance, not in money, but by 
transferring to China the debt due to us from another country, 
(England, for instance,) with which our trade is such that our 
exports exceed our imports. It is only the balance of the 
immensely long " account-current " of our trade with all 
foreign countries whatsoever, which is struck in money ; and 
this cash balance can never be more than an insignificant 
fraction of either side of the account. The facts here agree 
with the theory. The official returns, for instance, for the 
year ending June 30th, 1848, show that our total imports for 
that year amounted to one hundred and forty-four millions, 
while the specie we sent abroad that year was less than 
three millions. Our total exports of domestic produce for 
9* 
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that year exceeded one hundred and thirty millions, and all 
the specie we received from abroad was less than six millions. 
The actual cash balance that year, of course, was the differ- 
ence between these two sums of specie ; — that is, about 
three millions of dollars. And this was the balance of an 
account which had one hundred and forty-four millions on 
one side, and one hundred and thirty millions on the other. 
Evidently, then, in our foreign traffic, we barter commodities 
for commodities ; — we buy all the articles of foreign produc- 
tion which we desire, paying for them with our domestic pro- 
duce that we send abroad. The necessary limit of our im- 
portation is what we can pay for with all our exports ; the 
necessary limit of our exportation is what we are willing to 
receive of foreign goods, — not of foreign goods brought 
from one country, but from all countries. It is not necessary 
that we should take of English manufactured goods enough 
to pay us for all the cotton, tobacco, and wheat which we sell 
to England ; — England is able, though of course she is not 
very willing, to pay us the balance in tea from China, coffee 
from Brazil, hemp from Russia, or whatever other article, 
from whatever other country, we see fit to require. We can 
compel her to pay us in whatever commodities we may select ; 
for the articles which we sell to England, — cotton, tobacco, 
and wheat, — are of prime necessity to her, and most of 
which she cannot obtain elsewhere. As our exports must 
pay for our imports, the only point to be considered is, how 
we can dispose of the former to most advantage, or obtain 
for them the largest return of the latter. 

The cost to us of our domestic products is, the labor that 
is expended upon their production. But the cost to us of 
foreign products is, not the labor which has been expended 
upon their production, but the labor which we must expend 
upon the articles that are given in exchange for those pro- 
ducts. 

" The advantage of an interchange of commodities between 
nations" said Mr. Mill, " consists simply and solely in this, — 
that it enables each to obtain, with a given amount of labor and 
capital, a greater quantity of all commodities taken together. 
This it accomplishes, by enabling each, with a quantity of one 
commodity which has cost it so much labor and capital, to pur- 
chase a quantity of another commodity, which, if produced at 
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home, would have required labor and capital to a greater amount. 
To render the importation of an article more advantageous than 
its production, it is not necessary that the foreign country should 
be able to produce it with less labor and capital than ourselves. 
We may even have a positive advantage in its production ; — but 
if we are so far favored by circumstances as to have a still 
greater positive advantage in the production of some other article 
which is in demand in the foreign country, we may be able to 
obtain a greater return to our labor and capital by employing 
none of it in producing the article in which our advantage is 
least, but devoting it all to the production of that in which our 
advantage is greatest, and giving this to the foreign country in 
exchange for the other. It is not a difference in the absolute cost 
of production, which determines the interchange, but a difference 
in the comparative cost." 

The inhabitants of Barbadoes, for instance, favored by 
their tropical climate and fertile soil, can raise provisions 
cheaper than we can in the United States. And yet Barba- 
does buys nearly all her provisions from this country. Why 
is this so ? Because, though Barbadoes has the advantage 
over us in the ability to raise provisions cheaply, she has a 
still greater advantage over us in her power to produce sugar 
and molasses. If she has an advantage of one quarter in rais- 
ing provisions, she has an advantage of one half in regard to 
products exclusively tropical ; and it is better for her to em- 
ploy all her labor and capital in that branch of production in 
which her advantage is greatest. She can thus, by trading 
with us, obtain our breadstuffs and meat at a smaller expense 
of labor and capital than they cost ourselves. If, for in- 
stance, a barrel of flour costs ten days' labor in the United 
States, and only eight days' labor in Barbadoes, the people 
of Barbadoes can still profitably buy the flour from this coun- 
try, if they can pay for it with sugar which cost them only 
six days' labor ; and the people of this country can profitably 
sell them the flour, or buy from them the sugar, provided that 
the sugar, if raised in the United States, would cost eleven 
days' labor. This is a striking example to show the benefit 
of foreign trade to both the countries which are parties to it. 
The United States receive sugar, which would have cost 
them eleven days' labor, by paying for it with flour which 
costs them but ten days. Barbadoes receives flour, which 
would have cost her eight days' labor, by paying for it with 
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sugar, which costs her but six days. If Barbadoes produced 
bolh commodities with greater facility, but greater in precisely 
the same degree, there would be no motive for interchange. 

Now let us apply these principles to the trade between 
England and the United States. We will suppose, what is the 
fact, that this country has a very considerable advantage over 
England in the production of cotton, flour, and tobacco; 
while England has some advantage, (a comparatively trifling 
one,) over us in manufactured goods ; — we say a compara- 
tively trifling advantage, because cotton and tobacco cannot 
be cultivated in England at all, and one of these articles 
(cotton) cannot be purchased by her in sufficient quantities 
from any other country than the United States ; while we can 
manufacture all the goods that are now manufactured in Eng- 
land. Some of them, (the coarser cottons, for instance,) we 
can even manufacture more cheaply than the English ; but 
most of the finer fabrics, unquestionably, owing to the lower 
profits of capital and the lower wages of labor, can be more 
cheaply manufactured in England. To simplify the matter 
as much as possible, we will take but one article, flour, as the 
representative of all the commodities that America sells to 
England ; and but one article, cloth, as the representative of 
all the goods which England sells to America ; — that is, we 
will suppose the trade between the two countries to consist 
exclusively of these two articles. As it has been proved 
that in foreign trade we barter directly commodities for com- 
modities, we can fortunately leave money out of the case alto- 
gether, and estimate the value or cost of the two only by 
comparing them with each other. We will suppose, on ac- 
count of the respective advantages possessed by the two 
countries, that the production of one barrel of flour in Eng- 
land costs as much labor and capital as would suffice for the 
manufacture of ten yards of cloth ; while in America, one 
barrel of flour can be produced for three fifths of its cost in 
England ; — or in other words, for as much labor and capital 
as would, in England, manufacture only six yards of cloth. 
Whether this state of things proves that in America the cost 
of flour is less, or the cost of cloth greater, than in England, 
is a point of no importance. We can simplify the matter still 
farther, then, by supposing that cloth can be manufactured to 
equal advantage, or with the same amount of labor and capi- 
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tal, in both countries. Our supposition is, that so long as each 
country produces both commodities for itself, the American 
price of a barrel of flour will be six yards of cloth ; while 
the English price of a barrel of flour will be ten yards of 
cloth. 

Now, if a system of free trade between the two countries 
be established, the two commodities will be exchanged for 
each other at the same rate both in England and America. 
The price will be equalized between the two countries ; but 
at what point will it be equalized ? Shall the English, price 
be established in America, or shall the American price be 
established in England? Or shall a price intermediate be- 
tween the two he established ? Either of these three sup- 
positions is possible. The Englishman can afford to give ten 
yards, for it will cost him that amount of labor and capital to 
produce the flour in his own country, or for himself. On the 
other hand, the American can afford to sell the flour for six 
yards, because this quantity of cloth, if produced in his own 
country, would cost him as much labor and capital as a bar- 
rel of flour. Suppose that by the higgling of the market, 
the price in both countries is fixed at seven yards. The 
advantage of the trade is then shared between the two coun- 
tries, but it is shared unequally. America gains one yard on 
each barrel, as she now receives seven yards of cloth for the 
labor which formerly produced but six ; England gains three 
yards on each barrel, for the flour now costs her but seven 
yards a barrel, while it formerly cost her ten. We will sup- 
pose that, at these rates, America sells one hundred thousand 
barrels of flour to England, and receives in exchange, of 
course, seven hundred thousand yards of cloth. The demand 
on each side must be just sufficient to carry off the supply 
received on the other. So long as England wants only this 
amount of flour, and the United States only this quantity of 
cloth, the interchange will continue at this rate, giving three 
fourths of the profit to Great Britain, and only one fourth to 
this country. 

But suppose the demand to vary in one of the two coun- 
tries ; suppose that England, on account of the increase of 
her population, now needs one hundred and fifty thousand 
barrels of flour, which America is perfectly able and willing 
to furnish. But England can pay for this larger purchase 
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only by sending over more cloth ; the United States, however, 
by the supposition, are fully supplied with the seven hundred 
thousand yards which they received before ; they cannot buy 
any more at the old rate of seven yards for one barrel. 
How, then, is England to obtain the additional quantity of 
flour that she needs. She has but one course to pursue ; she 
must offer her cloth at a reduced price, knowing that this 
reduced price will bring it within the reach of a larger class 
of consumers, who will take off the increased quantity that 
she needs must sell. Instead of seven, she will now offer nine, 
yards of cloth for a barrel of flour. At this price, the Ame- 
ricans may be willing and able to buy 1,350,000 yards of 
cloth, which will furnish the hundred and fifty thousand bar- 
rels of flour, required by England ; or, if we do not need 
this large quantity of cloth, England has only to sell this 
quantity at the reduced price to other countries, and obtain in 
exchange for it tea, coffee, sugar, and other products, which, 
(at this reduced price again) we do need. If we do not 
receive the benefit of the change of price in cloth, we shall 
receive it in other commodities. 

There is, indeed, one other mode by which England might 
obtain the additional quantity of flour required without lower- 
ing the price of her cloth. Suppose that the demand of the 
United States for cloth had been kept down to seven hundred 
thousand yards by a protective tariff, the revenue from which 
paid the expenses of our government, though it somewhat 
enhanced the price of cloth to our people. Suppose, farther, 
that our government, learning that England was inclined to 
purchase more flour of us, in order to favor that inclination, 
should determine to abolish the tariff, and admit cloth duty 
free, or at a nominal duty. Then, indeed, the demand for 
cloth might be so far increased, that England might obtain her 
hundred and fifty thousand barrels of flour by paying for it at 
the rate of seven yards to a barrel. We should, indeed, sell 
the increased quantity of breadstuffs, but receive in payment 
only 1,050,000, instead of 1,350,000, yards of cloth. By 
this wise act of legislation, also, we should be obliged to pay 
the expenses of our government by direct taxation, should 
have our domestic manufactures ruined, and the profits of our 
agriculturists much diminished by the influx into their busi- 
ness, and the consequent competition, of the disbanded work- 
men from our manufactories. 
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Those who have followed our reasoning thus far will have 
perceived that our suppositions all along have been only dis- 
guised statements of recent facts. The great increase of the 
English population in consequence of the misery of that 
population, the policy of the English landlords in depopulat- 
ing their vast estates by driving the peasantry into the towns, 
thus substituting manufactures for agriculture as their employ- 
ment, and the deficient harvests of 1846 and 1847, — all 
these causes combined created an evident necessity for a 
much enlarged importation of breadstuffs into Great Britain. 
These facts were recognized almost simultaneously by the 
leading English statesmen of both parties, — by Lord John 
Russell and Sir Robert Peel ; and they led, first to a partial, 
and in a very short time to a total, abolition of the corn 
laws, — those laws which had existed for over thirty years, 
avowedly to check our sale of provisions to England, and 
thereby to enhance the price of English manufactures in 
America. But under the American tariff of 1842, a much 
enlarged supply of grain from this country could not be 
obtained without a corresponding material reduction in the 
price, not only of English manufactures, but of all the other 
foreign products needed in this country which had been pur- 
chased fpr us with English manufactures. The English, 
therefore, were eager to procure the repeal or modification of 
this tariff, and succeeded in persuading American statesmen 
that such a step would be only a fair return for the abolition 
of the corn laws, and that, in fact, it was necessary in order to 
induce and enable the English to buy more grain and flour 
from us. This argument would have had more force, if it 
had been shown how they could avoid making this enlarged 
purchase at any rate. But these representations were suc- 
cessful; Congress did substitute the tariff of 1846 for that of 
1842; and this lowered the price of English manufactures in 
this country so far that our increased consumption of them 
paid for the whole enlarged supply of breadstuffs needed by 
Great Britain. The result was, that a conjuncture of events, 
which ought to have operated greatly to the advantage of the 
United States, and to the disadvantage of England, really 
paralyzed our domestic manufactures, almost destroying those 
of iron, and greatly injuring those of cotton and wool, while 
the English manufactures have never been more prosperous 
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than since the abrogation of the corn laws. Why should 
they not be ? The demand for their products in the United 
States has greatly increased, while the reduction of price, 
through which alone this increase of demand could have been 
effected, has really taken place, not through the English 
manufacturers receiving less for their goods, but through our 
own modification of our tariff. We have thereby just thrown 
away the benefit that would naturally have accrued to us 
from the increased English demand for our provisions, and 
we have nearly crushed our own manufactures into the bar- 
gain- 

We have now stated the doctrine of international values in 
the most precise manner, carefully analyzing each step of the 
process, in order to show that there was no gap in the reason- 
ing. But as the theory of the matter is necessarily compli- 
cated and abstruse, we will now state it over again in a more 
general way, in order to be more fully understood. 

America produces chiefly raw material, because she has 
the advantages of a more extensive territory, and a more 
fertile soil ; England produces chiefly manufactured goods, 
because she has the advantages of more capital, longer expe- 
rience, and cheaper labor. (We must now use numbers and 
measures almost at random, for convenience of brief calcula- 
tion ; but any numbers and denominations will answer equally 
well to illustrate the principle with.) In consequence of 
their respective advantages, we will suppose that England 
must give the labor vested in ten pounds of manufactured . 
goods for one hundred weight of raw material ; while the 
labor vested in six pounds of such goods would raise or buy 
one hundred weight of raw material in America. Now the 
doctrine of free trade, (which is in itself a perfectly sound 
and just doctrine if applied to two countries which are simi- 
larly situated in every respect,) if applied in this case, would 
teach the Americans to give themselves exclusively to the 
production of raw material, and the English exclusively to 
manufactures, on the ground that each could purchase of the 
other what it would then need, more profitably than it could 
produce that article for itself. Let us suppose that the Ame- 
ricans adopt this advice, and raise nothing but raw material. 
What will be the consequence? 

As every civilized nation must consume more value vested 
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in manufactured goods than in raw material, (without recton- 
ing tea, coffee, and tropical products which must be brought 
from abroad,) it is evident that we must be constantly pressed 
to purchase from foreign countries more than we can easily 
pay for by selling to them raw material. In order, then, to 
enlarge the foreign market for our cotton, tobacco, and 
flour, — in order to bring them within the reach of a larger 
class of consumers, — we must ofl«r them on the most favorable 
terms. We must offer them at the American price, (of one 
hundred weight for six pounds of manufactures,) rather than 
at the foreign price, which they would otherwise naturally 
assume, of one hundred weight for ten pounds. At . this 
last price, it may be assumed that we could dispose of only 
one thousand tons of the raw material ; and for this amount 
we should procure only 200,000 pounds of manufactured 
goods ; — not enough to supply our wants. But in order to 
obtain more, we must be able to sell more ; and in order to 
sell more, we must offer the raw material at a lower price, so 
as to enable a greater number of foreigners to purchase it. 
If we offered it at the rate of six pounds to the hundred weight, 
we might be able to sell, not merely one thousand tons, but 
ten thousand ; and this, at the price mentioned, would give 
us one million two hundred thousand pounds of manufactured 
goods, which might perhaps be sufHcient. The principle is, 
then, that whichever nation is under the strongest temptation 
or necessity to buy from others, — whichever needs to buy 
more value than it can readily sell of its own products to pay 
for, — that nation labors under a disadvantage in the traffic, 
and must offer its own commodities at the lowest possible 
price. 

"At the lowest price which is possible," we say; for the 
theory shows clearly that there are limits beyond which the 
price can neither be elevated nor depressed. We cannot sell 
for less than six pounds, because the labor and capital 
expended in producing a hundred weight of raw material 
would, with all our disadvantages in manufacturing, enable us 
to manufacture six pounds of such goods for ourselves. 
Neither can we obtain more than ten pounds, because the 
English labor and capital bestowed on ten pounds of these 
goods would enable the English, in spite of their disadvan- 
tages in regard to raw produce, to raise one hundred weight 
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of raw material for themselves. Within these limits, then, is 
the sphere of operation of a protective tariff; beyond them 
is the sphere of frefe trade. Prohibitory duties are always 
unwise; for the object is to check consumption, not to 
destroy foreign trade. The purpose of a protective tariff is 
to secure to each nation the use of its own natural advan- 
tages; or rather, to prevent it from throwing these natural 
advantages away by too assiduous and exclusive cultivation 
of them, the effect of which would be, that the other arts 
and branches of industry would perish by neglect. An ana- 
logy may here be traced between the true policy of a nation 
in developing all its resources, and the true system of edu- 
cation for cultivating all the mental faculties of a man. One 
faculty of a child, the memory or the imagination, may be 
developed by accidental circumstances to an inordinate ex- 
tent. An unwise parent, like the injudicious partisans of free 
trade, would foster and enlarge this inequality instead of 
striving to diminish it ; and would, thereby, not only leave the 
other faculties to die out by disuse, but would make the one 
talent preternaturally developed a curse rather than a blessing. 
A community cannot prosper by devoting all its energies to 
the cultivation of but one of the three great branches of 
industry. Devoted to agriculture alone, or to manufactures 
alone, or to commerce alone, it makes no difference ; — in 
either case, it will have but one class of articles to sell, while 
it will have two classes of articles to purchase ; — in either 
case, it will have a greater surplus of one kind to dispose of, 
than other nations will be willing or able to purchase, except 
at the lowest possible price ; — and to sell at the lowest pos- 
sible price, as we have now demonstrated, is just to sacrifice 
the whole of the natural advantage with which we are en- 
dowed by nature, and to put ourselves on a par with other 
countries in this respect, while we are below them in every 
other respect. 

On this point, the history of England is as full of instruction 
as that of our own country. The English peasantry have 
been driven away from their natural pursuits and mode of life 
in the fields, and have been forced to become operatives in 
the towns. English manufactures have thus been developed 
to a prodigious extent ; and the consequence is, that England 
is importuning every government in the world to throw down 
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its barriers of protection, and to receive manufactured goods 
at a marvellously cheap price, — a price much below their 
natural cost of production, if English labor were remunerated 
at a fair rate. But it is not thus remunerated ; the wages of 
English operatives have, of late years, been reduced to the 
point where starvation is ever imminent ; and bewildered by 
the lamentable consequences of this state of things, astonished 
to find general misery where their theory of free trade led 
them to expect general prosperity, the English economists 
have had recourse to such doctrines as those of Malthus and 
Ricardo to explain away the failure of their prognostications, 
and have actually discovered that all the evil must be attri- 
buted to an inevitable cause, — to the over population of the 
earth. What has been the fate of England in regard to 
manufactures may be our own condition in respect to agricul- 
ture, if we do not become wise in time. 

That we are not here advocating a protective policy to an 
extent which will impeach the truth of all the leading doc- 
trines of political economy, as that science is usually taught, 
must appear from the limitations of the theory which we have 
already laid down, and from the fact that this theory is 
frankly accepted even by those English economists who are 
the stoutest advocates of the general doctrine of free trade. 
For proof, we quote from John Stuart Mill. 

" If it be asked," he says, " what country draws to itself the 
greatest share of the advantages of any trade it carries on, the 
answer is, — the country for whose productions there is in other 
countries the greatest demand, and a demand the most suscepti- 
ble of increase from additional cheapness. In so far as the pro- 
ductions of any country possess this property, the country obtains 
all foreign commodities at less cost. It gets its imports cheaper, 
the greater the intensity of the demand in foreign countries for 
its exports. It also gets its imports cheaper, the less the extent 
and intensity of its own demand for them. The market is cheap- 
est to those whose demand is small. A country which desires 
few foreign productions, and only a limited quantity, while its 
own commodities are in great request in foreign countries, will 
obtain its limited imports at extremely small cost, — that is, in 
exchange for the produce of a very small quantity of its labor 
and capital." Mill's Political Economy, vol. ii. p. 131. 

Consequently, he argues, " the opening of a new branch of 
export trade ; or an increase in the foreign demand for our pro- 
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ducts, either by the natural course of events, or by an abrogation 
of duties ; or a check to our demand for foreign commodities by 
the laying on of import duties at home, or of export duties else- 
where ; — these, and all other events of similar tendency, would 
make our imports no longer a balance for our exports ; and the 
countries which take our exports would be obliged to offer their 
commodities, (specie among the rest,) on cheaper terms, in order 
to reestablish the equation of demand ; and thus we should ob- 
tain money cheaper, and acquire a generally higher rate of 
prices. Incidents the reverse of these would produce effects the 
reverse, — would reduce prices." lb. p. 145. 

We borrow from another English authority a clear state- 
ment of the limitation under which alone the theory of free 
trade is applicable. 

" If all the countries of the globe were actually, or were 
ready to become, constituent portions of one and the same great 
family, the theory of the Free-traders might seem plausible. 
But the plain truth is, that the whole analogy is forced and unna- 
tural. By treating the human race as one great family, we are 
not following, but departing from, the apparent design of Provi- 
dence as indicated in the dispensations which everywhere present 
themselves to our observation. In these, we are totally unable to 
discover any trace of this ideal incorporation. Separated by 
natural and defined boundaries, often by broad tracts of ocean ; 
differing even in physical organization ; inhabiting portions of the 
earth's surface varying in temperature from the fervid heat of 
the torrid zone to the almost unendurable cold of the arctic 
regions; above all, absolutely unintelligible to each other by 
variety of language; — the Deity seems to have stamped on the 
features of nature and of humanity in unmistakable characters 
that nations shall remain separate and distinct, each pursuing, 
under the restraints only of moral obligations and just laws, its 
own separate interests ; and thus, in beautiful harmony with the 
similar arrangements among individuals of the same nation, each, 
however unconsciously, contributing to that general good which 
is but the aggregate of the separate good of its parts." Quar. 
Review, No. clxxi. p. 86. 

The situation of the United States is so peculiar that argu- 
ments drawn from European experience for the guidance of 
our conduct are apt to be wholly fallacious and unsound. 
We can more profitably go for a lesson to the other side of 
the habitable globe ; — to a country even more widely sepa- 
rated than we are, by a waste of ocean, from the arts and 
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industry of England and her European rivals ; — we mean, 
to British India. There we find a deficiency of capital, an 
abundance of fertile territory, a consequent surplus of agricul- 
tural produce, and a lack of skill in manufacture which can 
only be gained by long experience under a strict protective 
policy, such as England has enjoyed for nearly two centu- 
ries ; — all these circumstances strongly reminding us of cor- 
responding features in our own condition. Now, the Go- 
vernor-General of India, in a recent correspondence with the 
East India Company on the subject of the Dacca weavers, 
makes this statement : — " Some years ago, the East India 
Company annually received of the produce of the looms of 
India to the amount of six million to eight million pieces of 
cotton goods. The demand gradually fell, and has now 
ceased altogether. European skill and machinery have 
superseded the produce of India. Cotton piece-goods, for 
ages the staple manufacture of India, seem forever lost ; and 
the present suffering to numerous classes in India is scarcely 
to be paralleled in the history of commerce." 

We have introduced this example especially because it 
throws light upon another reason for the establishment of a 
protective policy, in America as well as in India; — we 
mean, the great difference in the cost of transportation be- 
tween'raw materials and manufactured goods, which operates 
greatly to the advantage of the country producing the latter, 
because manufactures have much the greater value in the 
smaller weight and bulk. Rice, wheat, cotton, and sugar 
are among what might be called the greatest natural exports 
of India, as they are produced there very cheaply in great 
abundance. The average price of wheat at Calcutta is less 
than fifty cents a bushel ; but the freight and other charges 
of transporting that bushel to England and selling it there 
amount to about eighty cents. England, therefore, though 
she has abolished her com laws, enjoys a virtual protective 
duty against wheat from India, amounting to one hundred and 
sixty per cent. The cost of transporting English manufac- 
tured goods to India cannot, on an average, exceed forty per 
cent, of their value. The difference between these two 
rates, amounting to one hundred and twenty per cent., is, of 
course, really prohibitive in its effects ; and India wheat is not 
brought to England at all. The difference in the cost of 
10* 
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transporting raw materials and manufactured goods across the 
Atlantic is certainly not so great as in sending them round 
the Cape of Good Hope ; but it is enough to give a very 
important advantage in the traffic to England. Our chief 
article of export, raw cotton, is a very bulky one ; and even 
breadstufFs and tobacco are more expensive, both for land and 
sea carriage, than the cheapest manufactures of the loom. 
We speak of the carnage, by land as well as sea, because 
the greater part of the raw material that we export is raised 
far in the interior, and the cost of bringing most of it to the 
Atlantic coast far exceeds that of carrying it over the ocean. 
On the other hand, our chief articles of import from Great 
Britain, with the possible exception of pig and bar iron, are 
of the finer species of manufacture, and therefore contain 
great value within little weight and bulk. It would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to estimate the average charges of 
transportation of so many different articles ; but it would be 
perfectly safe to consider the difference as twenty per cent, 
on the whole value of the goods in favor of England ; that is, 
as an English protective tariff to that extent. In other 
words, if we send a million of dollars' worth of raw material 
to England, we must pay thirty per cent, on its value for 
carriage, before it is admitted ; while on a million of dollars' 
worth of fine manufactured goods received in exchange, the 
English have to pay but ten per cent. Consequently, on the 
very principles of free trade, which means nothing but trade 
with equal advantages to the two parties, we ought to levy a 
general protective duty of twenty per cent. 

One other consideration in favor of what may be called 
the American system we must mention, because it affords an 
answer to an argument frequently and strenuously urged on 
the other side. It is said that a protective duty raises the 
cost to the consumer, not only of those goods which are 
imported, and which therefore pay the duty, but of those also 
which are manufactured within the country, and sold at an 
enhanced price, because they are in a great measure protected 
against foreign competition. We have already alluded to the 
fact which does away with at least half the force of this 
argument; — namely, that a protective duty, being designed 
as a check to injurious fluctuations of price, is graduated with 
reference to the lowest price at which the foreign commodity 
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is ever sold, and not with reference to the average price. 
Thus, a duty of thirty, may not raise the average price more 
than fifteen, per cent., and this last may be the whole amount 
oireal protection that the American manufacturer needs ; but 
to secure this protection at all times, the duty must be fixed 
at thirty per cent., because circumstances may sometimes 
force the foreign commodity upon the market at a price 
fifteen per cent, below its ordinary value. But farther, — 
this expression ' forcing upon the market ' points to another 
fact of frequent recurrence in trade, which demonstrates the 
necessity of placing a check upon excessive imports. The 
reaction of a commercial crisis in England, making dealers 
there eager to get rid of a large quantity of goods at almost 
any price, — or the beginning of such a crisis in America, 
when the speculative fever tempts importers to accumulate 
stocks to a ruinous extent, — may cause a glut in our market of 
many commodities at once, depressing the value of the whole 
exchangeable produce of the country to a degree far beyond 
the proportion which the stocks of those commodities bear to 
the aggregate of that produce. We have seen that the 
abstraction of a third part of the ordinary supply may double 
the price, or fail to raise it more than one sixth, according as 
the article is one of prime necessity, or one which people can 
easily do without. So the addition of a third to the ordinary 
stock of goods on hand may sink the price, not merely in 
proportion to that increase, but to one half of its former 
amount. The whole stock, then, both of foreign and domes- 
tic products, must be sold at this ruinous sacrifice. 

But on this great question between free-trade and protect- 
ive policy, these considerations of immediate pecuniary loss 
and gain do not deserve so much notice as the circumstances 
which we considered at length in our last number, — result- 
ing from the devotion of tlie greater part of our people to 
rude or skilled labor, and from their consequent collection 
into towns and cities, or wide dispersion over the face of the 
country. Viewed in this light, we confess, the question 
seems to be one between progress in civilization and the arts, 
or a gradual return, we will not say to barbarism, but to that 
very imperfect stage of civilization which exists in all coun- 
tries where the population are almost exclusively devoted to 
agriculture. The best legislative policy is that which will 
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most effectually develop all the natural advantages of a 
country, whether mental or material. To give full scope to 
all the varieties of taste, genius, and temperament ; to foster 
inventive talent ; to afford adequate encouragement to all the 
arts, whether mechanical, or those which are usually distin- 
guished as the^ne, arts ; to concentrate the people, or to bring 
as large a portion of them as possible within the sphere of 
the humanizing influences and larger means of mental cul- 
ture and social improvement which can only be found in 
cities and large towns ; — these are objects which deserve at 
least as much attention as the inquiry where we can purchase 
calicoes cheapest, or how great pecuniary sacrifice must be 
made before we can manufacture railroad iron for ourselves. 
We see not how these ends can be obtained in a country 
like ours, which is, so to speak, cursed with great advantages 
for agriculture, emigration, and the segregation of the people 
from each other, without throwing over our manufacturing 
industry, at least for half a century to come, the broad shield 
of an effective protecting tariff. We shall need this shield 
only while we are passing through the term of our pupilage 
and apprenticeship, which, for a nation, of course, is always 
a protracted one ; we shall need it, to adopt Burke's phrase, 
only while we are in the gristle, and have not yet hardened 
into the bone, of manhood. When we have enjoyed, as 
England has already enjoyed, the benefit of a strict protect- 
ive policy for over a century, for the purpose of completing 
our education in manufactures, then we shall be ready to do, 
what England at last has done, — to throw down all barriers, 
and to invite the world to compete with us in the application 
of industry and skill to any enterprise designed to satisfy the 
wants of man. 



